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PERCEPTION. 

By Mrs. M. Wolryche- Whitmore. 

What is the most obvious difference between a baby of a 
week old and a child of eighteen months, with regard to 
mental development ? 

The former can evidently see, hear, and feel, but he does 
not recognize any objects placed before him ; he does not 
try to grasp them ; he does not turn his head, if he hears a 
loud noise, in the direction from which it comes. The child 
of eighteen months old, on the other hand, not only notices 
everything, but he can also account for every familiar sight 
and sound. He hears a dog bark, and never fails to tell 
you it is a “Bow-wow” He hears a distant footstep, and 
recognizes at once it is “ Daddy.” To the baby of a week 
old all external objects, all sights and sounds, are merely 
subjective sensations, and he has not yet combined them into 
distinct notions of the different objects. But wait a few 
months, and by dint of thumping, kicking, and sucking 
everything that comes within his reach, by the unfailing 
association of certain sights with certain sounds, and of 
certain visual impressions with certain other sensations con- 
veyed by the sense of touch, he has formed a notion of all 
the different objects that come before him in his everyday 
life. He has brought order out of the chaos of his sensa- 
tions ; he has begun to distinguish between the “ I ” and the 
“not I a sound is no longer to him merely a change in 
is consciousness, it is the representation to him of some- 
thing external to himself, and if familiar to him, it is at once 
correctly interpreted. 

T ere then , we l have a hi g her mental process than sensa- 
minrl T u " ' demands not merely a conscious state of 
. ' S 3 tha * 1S necessary for sensation, but in 

attention - * 

T°r SOme . ldea of the mental effort involved in forming 
d.st net perceptions of even the commonest objects, we may 
try he experiment of shutting our eyes and trying to gata 
3 ° f the sha P e ' &c -> some unfamiliar object by 
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means of the sense of touch alone. The endeavour to 
acquire a perception in this way helps one to realize the 
amount of work that is done by our children in their first few 
months, in gaining a notion of the world which is so new to 
them, by means of their senses. 

If we compare a young animal with a baby, it is at once 
evident how much better furnished is the latter in respect of 
instinctive Perceptions. The little chicken of a day old has 
no difficulty in picking up a crumb at his first attempt, while 
his little contemporary in the nursery has months of laborious 
effort before him to acquire a similar judgment of distance 
and direction. At first sight this seems to put the baby at a 
disadvantage ; why should the chicken be so much more 
advanced ? Is it that the baby is a less fully developed 
creature at his first appearance in this world than is the little 
chicken on first breaking the shell ? If the baby could be 
kept some months or years without being allowed to see, 
hear, or feel, would he, on emerging from retirement, have 
all his perceptions ready formed without having to acquire 
them, simply by leaving him time to develop ? We feel sure 
this would not be so, and the contrary is proved by the fact 
that a child born blind, and recovering his sight at three or 
four years old, is no more advanced in the matter of visual 
perceptions than the baby. He has to acquire them, and in 
doing so, sets to work just as the baby does, he sees an 
object, and gropes after it, having no idea of distance and 
direction. The perceptive faculties then have to be acquired 
in the child and not in the animal, and the reason for this 
difference is to be found in the very different careers before 
them. 

The man is adapted to every variety of circumstance, the 
animal has only his own particular groove, therefore, for 
the latter, a limited range of perceptions is supplied by his 
constitution. His instinct is all-sufficient for his needs. He 
is like a perfectly-made machine, constructed to go through 

a certain limited number of movements in response to the 

# 

fitting stimulus, supplied by his bodily needs. 

The child, on the other hand, who has to acquire his 
Perceptions has no such limitations. Once acquired, his 
Perception responds as readily to his Sensation as does the 
instinctive Perception of the animal, he is not conscious 
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of any effort in recognizing familiar objects and sounds, and 
besides this he can add to his stock of Perceptions in- 
definitely, he is not bound down by the unalterable law of 
instinct, and compelled to conform in all things to it. 

So readily and invariably do we recall and connect all 
the impressions which have gone to make up our distinct 
Perception of each object, that we do not easily realize how 
small a part of this total is furnished very often by the 
sense, which at any particular moment suffices to arouse 
the complete Perception. Let us take a familiar instance. 
We see a rose at some little distance; if it arrests our 
attention, we have at once a complete Perception of a rose. 
Its shape, colour, texture, even its scent are all present to 
our consciousness, and help to form the general idea of a 
rose. How much of all this is immediately conveyed by 
our sight at the moment ? Only as much as could be 
represented in a picture. Even the form is the result of 
previous experience, gained by feeling other objects, turning 
them about, and weighing them in our hands. 

But how then, we may ask, do we distinguish a real object 
from its pictorial representation, if both make similar im- 
pressions on the retina. Because, in real objects, we have 
not oi.ly light and shade to guide us in discovering the form 
of an object, but the object makes a slightly different im- 
pression on our two eyes. The perspective of the image 

on the left retina is a little different to the perspective of 
that on the right. 






experience we nave learnt to combine 
into an idea of the form of a solid object. 

shadowfb^r 1 ? ,° f any - ° bjeCt in high relief ’ with stron 2 

On the mb e °t? 6 at Wltb ° ne eye onl y> it appears solid, 
with the im r ian< u • l n a Stereosco Pe, each eye is supplied 
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may be quite unperceived. We may have evidence that 

1 U- ? ri ^ k haS been felt ’ by the drawin g away of the part 
w ich has been attacked, but the victim may be quite un- 
conscious of the cause, and oblivious of the pain! His 
Sensation is aroused, but not his Perception. In the un- 
consciousness of sleep a person may give evidence of feeling 
a Sensation without having any consciousness or preserving 
any recollection of the cause. 

The powei of rapid and accurate Perception is a very useful 
one, and one which can be cultivated to almost any extent. 
The question is one that concerns parents, as during child- 
hood and early life it is so much more easily acquired. 
While the physical organs are growing is the time to impress 
upon them any particular mode of use. We teach the 
children early to play the violin because we wish their 
fingers and their brain to grow to this manner of exercise, 
and we know that later on they would never acquire the 
same facility. With mental habits the same rule holds 
good, and the boy who has not learnt to use his eyes will 
never make an observant man. 

If we begin to take an interest, for first time, in some 
kind of natural object, say wild flowers, or birds, we are 
astonished at the variety, the numbers, the interesting things 
that present themselves at every turn. It is almost impossible 
to believe that the flowers were there all the time, under our 
very feet, lining the hedgerows that we walked past every 
day, and that with the exception of a few familiar kinds, 
we never noticed them. And the birds ; can the same chorus 
have been going on every summer, and the same delightful 
little creatures have thronged every hedge, and we have 
noticed none but sparrows and robins, and two or three 
others. The difference lies entirely in the fact that our 
newly-aroused interest has quickened our Perceptions, and 
a little practice has “ got our eye in,’ as we say, for birds, 
flowers, &c. 

We can watch the same process in a very young child. 
Something has awakened an interest in lamp-posts, or pillar- 
boxes, carts or cows, and for a few days not one escapes 
him — his Perceptions are very keen, and the mere recogni- 
tion of his new friend is evidently a delight. 

The high state of perfection to which the perceptive powers 
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are capableTTl^Tb^ sh ?. wn in 

called “ Spirit-rapping " and “ Thought-read, ng perform- 
ances A successful performer is one whose powers of 
Perception have been so perfectly trained, that he is able to 
tell what is passing in the mind of another by minute 
changes of expression or slight muscular movements, wholly 
involuntary, and unconscious on the part of the latter. A 
similar performance was found to depend upon the inter- 
pretation of the movements of the top of a pen or pencil, 
moving over the paper, of which the point was concealed 
from the performer. 

Hardly less wonderful as an instance of highly cultivated 
Perceptive faculty is the power of “ lip-reading as a sub- 
stitute for the finger-alphabet. By this acquirement it is by 
no means uncommon for the deaf to interpret the movements 
of the lips of those who speak to them so as to understand 
what is said. 

The education of the Perceptive faculties is practically 
illustrated by the account we are given by Robert Houdin, 
the conjuror, of his mode of preparing himself and his son 
for their “ second-sight ” trick. “ In the first instance, 
Houdin put down a single domino, and required his son to 
name the total number of points without counting them, 
which each could readily do. Two dominoes were then tried, 
and after a little practice, the total number of points on both 
was correctly named by each at the first glance. The next 
day the lesson was resumed, and they succeeded in naming 
the points on four dominoes at a single glance ; on the 
following day, those of six; and at length they found them- 
selves able to give, without counting, the sum of the points 
on twelve dominoes. This result having been attained, they 
applied themselves to a far more difficult task, over which 
t e) spent a month. The father and son passed rapidly 
ie 01 e a toy-shop, or any other displaying a variety of w ares, 

furfhp^b CaS n!T attentive S W e upon it. A few steps 

tried i / 6W petlC ^ and P a P er from his pocket, and 

moment^ C , enumerate greater number of objects 
momentarily seen in passing. The son surpassed the father 

forty 'objects ° a P pre *\ en * lon > being often able to write down 
yet on he ; rlt ^ COuld scarcely reach thirty ; 

SeSS? hiS he ™ "4 
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We do not all want to educate our children as “ thought- 
readers ” or even as conjurors, but for all that we may glean 
some useful hints from Houdin’s method of training the 
Perceptive faculties. The advantages of a trained faculty of 
Perception are immeasurable. Think of the time alone that 
would be saved if we were able to take in every circumstance 
at a glance. Think how delightfully smoothly the wheels of 
life would run, if we were all able to divine each other’s 
wishes from the slightest unconscious indications. The 
precious gift of “ tact ” would no longer be rare, and we 
might all be saved from our many blunders, and should no 
longer suffer from the blunders of others. But there is no 
need to enlarge on the desirability of such a faculty, it is 
self-evident. When we realize that it is a faculty capable of 
cultivation, we need no further inducements to cultivate it. 

In considering the subject of Sensation, we saw that 
what we generally describe as the “ evidence of our senses ” 
cannot always be implicitly relied upon ; that our cerebrum 
sometimes takes upon itself to produce a sensation, which 
is forthwith received by us as the real thing. But even if 
our sensations are perfectly real, and are conveyed to us 
in correct form by our organs of sense, we may yet be the 
victims of a mistake. After the Sensation has been received, 
it has, as we have seen, to be interpreted, and we may 
sometimes mis-interpret, our judgment being at fault, and 
a false Perception will be the result. This is what happens 
when a white dress, hanging on the door, is transformed 
into a ghost, &c. Some friends of mine once sat by their 
window on an early summer night, listening with delight 
to what they believed to be the first nightingale of the year. 
On going out after a time, to hear the song, as they hoped, 
more distinctly, they were amused to find that they had 
been listening to the mangle of a neighbouring laundress, 
who, having a heavy wash, was working far into the night ! 

We are told that a “whole ship’s company was thrown 
into the utmost consternation by the apparition of a coo 
who had died a few days before. He was distinctly seen 
walking ahead of the ship, with a peculiar gait by w ic 
he was distinguished when alive, through having one o is 
legs shorter than the other. On steering the s J P tova 
the object, it was found to be a piece of floating wrf c 


